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He further describes his religious experience : 
—“T was often led by the Spirit of God to do 
his will; but I found it very difficult to deny 
I was much distressed, day and night, 
then this godly sorrow 


myself. 
and anxious after God: 
effected repentance unto blessedness, which can- 


not vex. I often rejoiced in God for the great 
grace he had bestowed upon me; and I hada 
great desire to read of what God promised them 
who would follow him, and I had sometimes a 
foretaste of the joy of heaven—which now I may 
strive after, but cannot attain to, except when the 
Almighty pleases, whose mercy is great to a sin- 
ner who will repent and turn to him. 

“ But Satan, who in his cunning and subtility 
prevents us from doing good, and will release 
none, often inspired the thought that there was 
no deliverance for me, and that I might desist, 
as it was of no use. But God, our Lord, was 
stronger than he: I saw, in the true words 
Jesus Christ, that it was such men as I he came 
to save. 

‘“‘ My desire was great to converse with suc th 
men as could tell me about the secret workings 
of the Almighty ; for I could not find that satis- 
faction that 1 wished in any thing that I read. 
Therefore I see that I then was, and still am, in 
want of wisdom to lead me to the Spirit of our 
Lord ; for without his assistance, no creature can 
do anything. And I am convinced, by this 
Spirit, that there is a great secret in the word, 
which no human creature, with his own natural 
powers merely can discern; yet it is opened to 
those who the Almighty knows will be faithful, 
and preserve it in honor. And as it is what can- 
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not be bought with money, as other things can, 
my wish is to preserve his word in a clean heart, 
and to bear the fruit thereof in a holy course of 
life ; and that I may follow his commands by the 
guidance of his Spirit, through the assistance of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; that I may be constant 
to the end, and afterwards obtain eternal glory 
in him. QO, my brethren, that we all could ob- 
tain this !—having in view the joy and crown 
which are in reserve for all that will follow Jesus 
Christ. O! I wish that I were worthy to be a 
brother in Christ, and to do nothing but what is 
agreeable to God our Lord. I think you will feel, 
if you are guided by the Spirit of God, that these 
words are not fables or fictions, but that it is come 
as to my mouth what I should speak, being led 
thereto by the spirit of God. O that I could 
get something from you, my brethren, to en- 
large my desire for pleasing God, that Satan 
may not get the advantage over me, or that I 
should fall into carnal sec urity and the sin of 
indifference, but that I may be watchful unto 
the end. 

‘‘T was on board another prison-ship, and there 
I saw one of Robert Barclay’s books, and wished 
to have had it longer; but it belonged to the 
ship, and I was moved from that ship to this. I 
saw that the Spirit of God had led and enlight- 
ened you, and that you were counted worthy to 
suffer reproach for his name’s sake; that he had 
chosen you to be his people, and that you should 
shine in darkness; that unbelievers should see 
your good works, and glorify our Father which is 
in heaven. 

“My desire was so great that I had no rest 
without using every means to mention all these 
things to you. How could I dare to write and 
call you brothers, if I had not been led to it by 
the Spirit of God? For I do not know you after 
the flesh, nor you me, but after the Spirit ; and 
I can foel that I have unity with your zeal, and 
that you are led by the sp irit of truth, and that 
it is God, of his great grace, who doth these 
things. May he be pre aised and honored now and 
eternally ! 

“1 beg you, my brethren, if you cannot come 
yourselves on board to speak with me, that you 
will send me some of your books, and write mea 
few lines. Now, for the present, I have relieved 
my mind. The great and Almighty God, who 
has in a wonderful manner performed all this, be 
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thanked, praised, honored, and glorified for ever. 
Amen. 
“Grace and peace be with your spirit. 
‘“ ENocH JACOBSEN. 
“ Fyen prison-ship, 8 mo. 21, 1812.” 


They were thus brought under the notice of | 
Friends of Chatham and London ; and the next 
letter to be noticed is from the same writer to | 
William Forster, jun., of Tottenham :— 

“Thou hast rejoiced me greatly by 
those books thou didst send me, and which T re- 
ceived on the 24th of the Ist mo., 
hope, by the assistance of them, to be greatly for- 
warded in the English language. I feel that thy 
love to me is very great, as thou hast taken so 
great pains to procure them for me. But when 


I began to study the English Grammar, I found | 


it would be too difficult to learn it before I had a 
perfect knowledge of my own. I have therefore 
put a stop to the study of the English for some 
time, until I have learned the Danish more per- 
fectly. According to the speaking of the English, 
I am tolerably well acquainted with what occurs 
in common discourse, and to speak well enough 
for any to understand my meaning. 

“Thou didst wish to know if I had received 
intelligence from any of my friends in Norway, 
and I feel that it was done by thee with the in- 
tention to comfort me in my solitary situation. I 
have to answer thee that I do not expect intelli- 
gence from any, except from those who do the 
will of my Father who is in heaven. I have a 
mother, sisters, and brother-in-law, who all feel 
a tender love for me. Oh! how great is my long- 
ing to announce the will of our I ather, not only 
to ‘these, but to all men on the earth ; that they 
may see and feel their sins, and that it is their 
Heavenly Father’s will to free them from them.” 

The letter from which the last extract is taken 
is dated Fyen prison-ship, Feb. 4, 1813. 

In another letter, addressed to a Friend of 
Chatham, dated “ 20th of April, 1813,” he al- 
ludes to the efforts which Friends were making 
to obtain permission from the Transport Board 
for some of the prisoners to attend Friends’ eg 
ings on shore, and alludes to the probability o 
peace being effected between Denmark and ine. 
land. He "also proposes furnishing a list of those 
on board who were inclined to embrace the prin- 
ciples of Friends, most of whom were from Stav- 
anger. This list does not appear amongst the 
papers. 

We will now introduce to the notice of the 
reader another individual, whose name will have 
to occupy a prominent position in these pages. It 
appears that the following letter, datéd on board 
the same prison-ship, but the date not fully given, 
wis written about this period. It is addressed to 
Samuel Wheeler, of Chatham. The language is 
a little corrected :-— 

“« My dear friend,—I send thee, as thou hast 
ordered me, a list of the number of us brothers 


* 


1813 ; and [| 
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now here on board. We all acknowledge the 
love thou bearest for us, and the goodness and 
kindness you feel for us, captivated poor fellows ; 
and we assure thee that we 


are not insensible of 
that Christianity which thou always givest us proof 
of. Please to salute the Friends on my behalf, 
dear brother! I have a good many things tosay 
| to thee, if I were nota stranger in this langus Ize; 
i but I hope thou wilt understand my opinion 
from these few words. I am very sick (spiritu- 
ally) for want of medicaments. 1 have searched, 
| but have not found: I am as one who finds no 
strength in his bone. I often wish that I could 
find an experienced, faithful Friend, who could 
give me some word of consolation, that I may be- 
come patient, to wait for the hour of cleansing, 
and of healing of my severe wounds. May I 
wait for that happy providential moment. I may 
likewise assure thee that there are many of my 
| brothers here on board, who have already receive d 
considerable strength from the Lord. ‘Some ten 
of us fain desired to get ashore on the First-day. 
We have written to the agent, Captain Stucking- 
son, but received no answer. 

“‘T remain, with affection, thy sincere, but at 
present inconsolable friend, 

Extras EviAsen TAstep.” 
A list of twenty-four names 


is here given, 
nearly all of which would seem very foreign to 
an English ear. 


N. B.—Enoch Jacobsen’s name is not in the 

| list. Possibly he may have previously obtained 
his liberty. 1 find he was in London in the eighth 

month of this year, where he obtained employ- 
ment in the umbrella manufactory, with Samuel 
Southall. 

It appears that in the year 1814, a little be- 
fore they were liberated, they received another 
acceptable visit from Frederick Smith, of London, 
accompanied by William Martin, of Lewis. Wil- 
liam Rickman, of Rochester, and other Friends 
of that Meeting, exercised a friendly and fatherly 
care over them, which appears to have been 
blessed to several of them, and tended to their 
establishment in the truth. We cannot better 
promote the object of these pages than by insert- 
ing some extracts from the corresponde nee be- 
tween them and some of those Friends who felt 
so deeply interested in their welfare. 

From Frederick Smith to Enoch Jacobsen— 
Croydon, 4th mo. 2, 1814 :— 

« Dear Enoch,—There will be sent some copies 
of Barclay’s Apology and other books, to be dis- 
tributed to those prisoners who may not have 
them. I wish thee to get any further 
information thou canst, respecting The Norway 
Saints, and let me have it as soon as thou canst. 
I feel very much interested about the poor prison- 
ers, and also respecting The Saints; and 1 want 
Friends generally to feel thesame interest. When 
thou goest on board, give my dear love to the 
prisoners, and tell them they are very near my 
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heart, and I hope that the Lord will preserve 
them, so as that nothing may induce them to re- 
turn back to the world, ‘but continually to remem- | 
ber how he visited their poor souls in their great | 
distress, whereby he shewed them that though | 
they were in trouble, and in much affliction, yet 
if they kept humble, under the trying dispensa- 
tion, he could give them that sweet enjoyment of | 
his love and power, that could make up for trials | 
an hundred times greater than they had endured. | 
And this was a foretaste of those heavenly enjoy- | 
ments that those are at times favored with, who| 
are obedient to him. 

“But they must remember that while they | 
were thus fed, they were in the infant or child’s 
state, and that as the ‘y grow up towards manhood 





in Christ Jesus, they must expect little difficulties, 
and they will be tried by his withdrawing himself | 
for a while; and thus we are made to prove our 
love to hin. For if, when he leaves us, we still 
maintain our love, and are as faithfulas when he 


first visited our poor souls, it is then he strength- 
ens and exercises us m: any ways, that we may be | 


experienced in the ways of the everlasting truth ; 


always living on milk, like babes. 
must come when we are to be 
strong men in the Lord. 


remember that those who thirst after Divine en- 


joyments are not the most useful, but rather those 


that are the most faithful; and this, I believe, is 
thy case. 
tressed when he hides his face from thee, and | 
art only desirous that he should love thee. From 
whence proceeds this desire after his love? Why, 
it is from himself. Thou couldst not have this! 
hunger and this thirst, if he had not given it to 
thee. Then be contented in the fulfilling of his 
words in his own time, and that will be when 
thou art patiently resigned to endure spiritual suf- 
fering. It is said, ‘ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for the "y shall “be 
filled. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ 


“ My dear love is to thee and Canute, Xc., Xe. | 
Thy affectionate friend, FREDERICK SMITH. | 


(To be continued.) | 


A Minute of Norwich Monthly Meeting, concern- 
ing Lucy AGGs, who died at the house of her | 
brother-in-law, John Brightwe n, at Thorp, 
next Norwich, on the 23d of First month, | 
1853, in the 64th year of her age ; a Minister | 
about 30 years. 


This, our beloved friend, was the daughter ot 
Thomas and Lucy Ages, and was born in Nor-| 
wich, on the 20th of Fourth month, 1789. Dur-! 


| the year 18 


Thou lovest the Lord, and art dis-| 
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ing childhood, her health was very delicate ; and 
there is reason to believe that this dispensation 
was in mercy: for it apppears that in early life 
she was brought to a humbling sense of her need 
of a Saviour, and that she gave up herself to 
| bear the yoke which was laid. upon her of her 


| Lord. 


After much mental conflict, she came forth in 
the ministry early in the year 1822; and her 
communications being to the comfort and edifica- 


| tion of Friends, she was recorded as a minister 


at the close of the following year. Her first 


| visit in this capacity was to the Meetings and 


the families of Friends in this county, in 1827; 
in which service she had the company of our 
friend Sarah Squire: and between this time and 
39, she visited the Meetings, and in 
some places the families of Friends in the neigh- 
boring counties. With these exceptions, her 
labors were mostly confined within the limits of 
her own Quarterly Meeting. She was twice 
liberated by her Monthly Meeting to hold small 


meetings for worship with the poor in different 


| parts of her native city and its suburbs; on 
that, by this experience, we may be helpful to | 
others, and which we could not be, if we were | 
But the time | 
useful to others : | 
we must eat strong meat—so shall we become | 


which occasions many such meetings were held. 
She was a woman of a tender and sympathizing 
spirit, frequent in her visits to the dwellings of 
the poor; and her willing and active support 
was given to various united efforts of Christian 


| benevolence for improving their condition and 
“This latter part I wish thee to look at, and | 


relieving their wants. 

She was diligent in her attendance of all our 
Meetings for Worship and Discipline, and help- 
ful amongst us in the office of overseer. 

During the last year of her life, although her 
natural energy of mind was but little impaired, 


| she was sensible that her bodily powers had be- 
; come greatly 


enfeebled. Her last illness was 
short, and at first she seemed scarcely aware that 
her departure was so near; but it soon became 
evident to herself, and to those around her, that 
nature was gradually giving away. Five days 
before her death, she dictated a short note to 
one of her friends, in whieh these sentences oc- 


cur :—“* My course on ¢ arth is nearly over. [I 


feel Jesus very precious.” “To me belongeth 
nothing but unworthiness; but to Jesus all 
honor, glory, and praise.” In the short inter- 
val which succeeded, she was for a season involy- 
ed in conflict; but, delivered from doubt and 
fear as she approached the close, she was staid 
on Christ, and had a good hope, through his 
mediation, of acceptancé with the Father. 


MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, 
(Ce ninned from page 52.) 


Having, as we have already stated, ad pted the 
oceupation of his forefathers, the plain, practical 
pursuits of agriculture, he adorned it by his ex- 
alted Christian piety, and by the refinement of a 
well disciplined and polis hed mind. 
model that may well be studied by those who 


His is a 
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have chosen the cultivation of the field as their 
outward employment; and his sentiment, thus 
excellently expressed, will shew the foundation 
on which it was formed. “I consider religion, 
the Christian religion, as that which, after educa- 
tion has done its best, can furnish, and only can 
furnish the perfect model of an accomplished 
man. 

1810—9th mo., 10th. “I might indeed, if 
not uncommonly dull, derive much instruction 
from the nature of my employment, of which, 
p*thaps, few poetical lines are more justly descrip- 
tive than those which say 

































































‘ The farmer’s life displays in every part 
A moral lesson to the sensual heart.’ 














And may we not with equal truth add spiritual 
mstruction also, to the well disposed and atten- 
tive mind? The husbandman, whilst exposed to 
the vicissitudes of the weather, and the changes 
of the seasons, deeply interested also, as he is, in | 
them, must have the fairest opportunity for 
making observations upon their effects. The 
lilies arrayed in simple yet elegant loveliness, 
and the ravens fed by the same providential hand, 
are familiar objects to the sight; and if I may 
once more boast, I do not remember a time when | 
1 have seemed to myself more disposed to be in- | 
structed by what we commonly call the operations 
of nature, than in the present very changeful 
summer, in which perhaps the feelings of the 
community at large have experience ‘das much | 
fluctuation as we ever remember from the 
causes. 




























































































same | 
The late auspicious appearance for get- 
ting in the harvest has been particularly striking, 
being, if we may so speak, ushered in by a day | 

| 

















as likely t 0 create despondency in the farmer's 
mind as any | ever knew. What sentiments of 
gratitude and of confidence ought such a circum- 
stance to inspire, teaching us in everything to 
vive thanks, and to believe that though wintry 
seasons are in wisdom ordained, and storms per- 
mitted to interrupt even the tranquillity of sum- 
mer’s cheerful hours, yet these are but for an 
appointed time, and for a determinate purpose! 
The sun breaks forth again, with undiminished 
splendor ; ; the vegetable kingdom again expands 
with renewed beauty to his enlivening beams. 

The voice of the turtle, and the singing of birds 
are again heard in our land. May we then, 
under the most unfavorable appearances, learn to 
trust and not be afraid with slavish and unprofita- 
ble fear.”’ 

Again he writes: “ That our all is dependent 
upon an overruling Providence will be generally 
acknowledged ; but how far the weather, as a 
second cause, isin his hand made theagent of 
plenty or scarcity, is perhaps too little ¢ onsidered. 
Were farmers seriously to reflect that they have 
no control over cold or heat, that they cannot | 
command a ray of sunshine or a drop of rain, and | 
that by a certain adjustment of all, their hopes | 
are realized or disappointed ; such thougd hts might | 
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make some of them better philosophers and no 
worse men.” Alluding to a peculiarly critical 
season for harvest in the year 1816, when the 
continuance for a few days longer, of the unfa- 
vorable weather, threatened to destroy the crops, 
he says, “ But just at this crisis when all seemed 
going to ruin, and the most active farmer could 
do no more than look on and behold the wreck; 
in this state of things the only change of weather 
that could have been av ailing was in mercy per- 
mitted; a high, cold, and penetrating wind 
arose, and in the course of a few hours quite 
changed the face of things; the farmers exerted 
themselves, and though considerable damage was 
sustained, the threatened scarcity was averted. 
I desire never to forget this impressive instance 
of providential correction and kindness, as mani- 
fested in such rapid succession through the me- 
dium of the elements.” 

To another friend he writes, “As a judge of 


| rural affairs, and an admirer of the outward crea- 


tion, thou canst scarcely fail to observe with 
sensations of gratitude, the bounty of a gracious 
Providence in sending the present genial weather, 
and with it a prospect of food and gladness to de- 


| pendent and unworthy man, as well as to the 


inferior and unconscious tribes of animal exist- 
ence ; clothing also the vegetable kingdom in its 
new and annual robes of beauty. How numer- 
ous and diversified are the reproduced adornments 
of spring, where sin or sorrow, or the lust of 


| wealth does not cause them to pass unheeded. 


Next to the praises of the “great First Cause,” 
perhaps there is no subject to which verse is 
more adapted, or on which it is better employed, 
than in unfolding the charms and splendors of 
his magnificent works, as these lie scattered 
every where, both in earth, in air and sea, mi- 
nute and beautiful, or rude and grand. Accord- 
ingly some of our best poets, with several 
others, have contributed their mites in humbler 
strains to that general harmony which seems to 
bid creation through all its realms rejoice in the 
goodness and greatness, the wisdom and majesty 
of its Author.” 

The peculiar charms of his dear green Ged- 
ney are thus described: ‘The rich appearance 
of our best old pastures this fine spring, long ac- 
customed as I have been to see them, almost sur- 
| prises me. I should like to walk with thee over 
some of our best grazing land, a small proportion 
of the whole, which is just now in its brightest 
the grass is so thick, so small in its 
blade, so verdant in its color, so short and so soft 
to the foot, that altogether, it might almost re- 
quire a poet to describe it. However, in my 
sober language it happens to be beauty which [| 
| have eyes to see, and viewing it as 1 do, I am 
reconciled to my lowly allotment.” 

“ And thus, my friend, we are almost brought 
to the conclusion ‘that it ‘does not signify much 
where a man’s home is, if he is but contented ; 
and whilst we allow the mountaineer to be de- 
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lighted with the hill that lifts him to the storm, 
we may by the same rule suffer the inhabitants 
of a lower region to rejoice in the plain that 
feeds, and to commend the bog that bears him. ” 

“Gedney, like other grazing ; districts, often ap- 
pears to strangers rather dreary in winter, but is 
now about its prime. A scene thou knowest 
may be lovely, though the heart of him who views 
it be faint ; still the note of the blackbird and the 


fragrance of the woodbine may help to keep him 


from fainting. In the two latter charms of na- 
ture we just now excel.” 

But looking beyond these beauties, we find him 
frequently making such acknowledgments as this 

“ Locality of outward situation and circum- 
stance are in themselves very inferior considera- 
tions. Thus in the shade 
country life I have often found 

How ill the scenes that offer rest, 

And heart that cannot rest agree ; 
whilst in the crowded and busy metropolis, thou | 
hast, I doubt not, enjoyed that quiet habitation, 
into which the Lord’s children are at seasons per- 
mitted to enter; a rest which, as neither solitude 
nor silence can of themselves procure, so neither 
can tumults much disturb, certainly not de sstroy. 
Still with poor Cowper ‘I love the country.’ ” 

A storm causing the loss of a large part of a | 
valuable crop of grain, he remarks : 

“In endeavoring to reconcile my mind to this 
circumstance, which probably thy religion or 
philosophy, or both, may say ought not to have 
disquieted it—but which combining as it did, 
the idea of mismanagement, waste and disap- 
pointed gain, could not fail to operate sensibly on 
a temperament like mine,—I was quickly made 
sensible that it would not do to make too much 
of it, even in soliloquy ; and that something must 
be attempted to silence these inward repinings. 
In this labor, more severe than reaping, I thought 
myself helped by remembering the seaman’s lot, 
whose life and whose property so often perish in 
the wave; and I was still further assisted by 
recollecting the manner in which 

The son of patience heard the wreck 


Of all bis fortunes, camels, oxen, flocks, 
Sons, daughters—all in one sad hour o’erwhelmed. 


presumption to say “blow ye winds,’ 
enabled to view the storm, which was of long 
continuance, sporting as it were with my agri- 
cultural credit and profit, in a disposition very | 
different, I trust, from stoical apathy. Were I to | 
describe this disposition 1 in one word, I pe rhaps | 
might call it prostration before a Power who 
maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon 
the wings of the wind, whom also, 
told, the winds and the waves obey. This hum- 
ble attitude of soul I can recommend, haying 
found on occasions of far different importance to | 
that now described, the folly of resisting, and the 


safety of bending before the tempest which may | 


| associations of 


and retirement of 


thus blow over us, not unperceived, but with less 
danger and damage.” 

Thus harmoniously are combined in the char- 
acter of our departed friend, the farmer and the 
humble Christian disciple ; the refined and poetic 
mind keenly alive to all the tender and beautiful 
nature, with the wisdom that 
makes every event of life a lesson of instruction, 
| while all the praise is reverently ascribed to the 
| divine Creative Power ‘ which fashioned the leaf 
i that unfolded itself six weeks ago in the forest, 
or the pattern of the leaf which was bathed in 
\the dews of Paradise on the morning of crea- 


: | tion.’ ”’* 


(To be continued.) 





GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from p. 4, vol. 7 ) 

Much that is essential to the wants of man, is 
comprised in the cocoa-tree. In proof of this we 
may observe, that the inhabitants of the Nicobar 
| islands build their vessels, make the sails and 
| cordage, sup yply themselves with provisions and 
other necessaries, prepare a cargo of arrack, vine- 

‘gar, oil, and coarse sugar, cocoa-nuts, cordage, 
and black paint, with several inferior articles for 
| foreign markets, from the multifarious produc- 
tions of this valuable tree. 

“Lo! higher still the stately Palm-trees rise, 

Chequering the clouds, with their unbending stems, 

And o’er the clouds, amid the dark blue skies, 

Lifting their rich unfading diadems. 

How calm and placidly they rest 

Upon the heaven’s indulgent breast. 

As if their branches never breeze had known ! 

Light bathes them, aye, in glancing showers, 

And silence mid their lofty bowers 

Sits on her moveless throne,””—JIs/e of Palms. 

These vegetable columns are often seen in the 
vast deserts of the Zaara, rising to the height of 
| perhaps one hundred feet. They comprise within 
\themselves many things that are essential to 
the wants of man: fruit; a sweet mucilaginous 
juice resembling milk; honey from the di ites ; 


|and a grateful food for ‘the sheep and camels, by 


steeping the stohes in water. It is even said 
that from one variety of the Palm Tree, the phe- 
nix farinifera, a meal has been extracted, which 





|is found among the fibres of the stem. 


Thus renewedly fortified, though I had not the | trunk is employed for fuel ; a spirituous liquor is 


’ yet I was | 


The 


prepared from the sap; the fibres of the boughs 
furnish threads, ropes, and rigging ; the leaves 


are used for brushes, for mats and bags, for bas- 


| kets and couches, ond as fans for dicen away 


| the troublesome insects that infest hot countries ; 
the branches, too, are employed in making cages 
| for poultry, and garden fences. But the phe- 


| nix is a lofty tree, and its vegetable treasures, its 
I think we are | 


leaves, and fruit, To 


grow at a great height. 


| obtain them, would, therefore, be extremely dif- 


ficult; the tribes which inhabit the wild deserts 
of Barbary, know little of modern inventions, and 


*Everett. 
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even if they did, the carrying of a ladder to any 
considerable distance would be inconvenient, if 
not impossible ; but the difficulty is provided for, 
and the pheenix, notwithstanding its great height, 
may be ascended as readily as a step-ladder. 
The trunk is full of cavities, vestiges of decayed 
leayes, which have within them a flat surface, 
exactly adapted for the reception of the hands 
and feet. The natives, therefore, run nimbly up 
the towering pheenix, and even boys and women 
are not afraid to venture. 

This noble tree attains its greatest perfection 
in the vast deserts of Sahara, and in Arabia, be- 
cause there its presence is essential. Wandering 
tribes frequent the extensive precincts of these 
deserts, and scarcely anything will grow there, 
except occasionally a few solitary patches of 
maize. Exposed to a burning sun, and some- | 
times covered with drifts of sand, vegetation pro- | 
ceeds slowly, even on the borders of the desert, 
and the hopes of the husbandman are frequently | 
disappointed. Without this valuable tree, man | 
might indeed exist, because the camel would suf- 
fice for every actual want; but how could the | 
v~amel be supported? Provender will sometimes | 
fail, and then, as I have before observed, the | 
stones of the fruit, when steeped in water, sup- 
port both men and camels in long journeys across 
the desert. To those, too, who lead a settled 
life upon its borders, beside their palm groves, | 
and are within reach of water, these noble trees 
supply many needful wants ; and on those great 
wastes of sand, thatare never trodden, except by 
the wandering steps of predatory Arabs, the 
palm-tree stands majestic and alone, a storehouse 
richly supplied with all that is essential to their 
wants. It not only yields a salutary food for 
both men and cattle, but uniformly indicates | 
fresh water near the roots. Groves of palms are | 
often seen like beacons, in the midst of sultry de- 
serts; and beneath their umbrageous canopy, the 
fainting traveller may find a shelter in the noon- 
day heat. Some of these are very ancient. 
That of Elim yet remains, and its twelve foun- 
tains have neither increased nor diminished in 
number, since the days of Moses. 

We may also notice, in connexion with this 
interesting portion of our subject, that firs are 
mostly resinous, and thus, they not only shelter 
animals of various kinds, but they furnish the 
natives with torches and fuel. The charcoal they 
produce is peculiarly adapted for smelting the 
minerals, which often abound in their vicinity, 
while the mosses, that so abundantly clothe the 
branches, as to hang like a canopy around the 
trunk, may be ignited from the slightest spark. 
A Swedish naturalist relates, that being obliged 
to passa night in the lofty mountains of the 
Straits of Tronto, where he was botanizing, he 
observed numerous larches completely whitened 
with moss. The shepherds, in order to amuse 
him, set fire tothe mosses on several of the trees. 
and immediately the whole country appeared in 





a blaze. The effect was beautiful, the darkness 
was instantaneously dispelled, and innumerable 
sparks seemed to ascend to the very heavens, 
while a most agreeable odour was everywhere 
diffused. Our naturalist further observed, that 
a pecular kind of fungus grew upon the larch, 
and that the inhabitants of those sterile regions 
used it to keep up their fires, and to make 
matches. The Creator, in crowning the summits 
of these cold and ferruginous mountains with 
vegetable torches, has placed the match in their 
branches, as St. Pierre pleasingly observes, the 
tinder on their trunks, and the steel at their 
roots. 

Swedish botanists uniformly notice, that the 
most resinous pines are to be found in dry and 
sandy regions, and high mountainous districts ; 
and we may also remark, in reference to the 
general characteristics of the fir, that its leaves 
are admirably adapted, by their configuration, to 
resist the impetuosity of the winds, which blow 
with unceasing violence over elevated places. 

Thus they stand, bulwarks of Nature’s making, 
to repel the cold; noble pillars to support the 
rugged branches, that form impenetrable canopies 
to resist the weight of snow; but when the win- 
ter is past, nothing can surpass the beautiful 
green tints that are every where conspicuous. 
The solemn firs then burst into festoons of the 
most vivid emerald color, and throw out from 
the extremity of their branches, yellow tufts of 
stamina, which give them the appearance of vast 
pyramids, loaded with little lamps. 

Vegetation assumes a very different aspect in 
the torrid regions of the globe. There palm- 
trees, tallipots, cocoas, and bananas, adorn the 
tropics. Their inhabitants suffer much from heat, 
and, therefore, has the Most High clothed the 
country with trees of amazing height, and ample 
foliage, the shade of which defends them from 
the beams of a fervid sun, and affords a cool and 
refreshing shelter during the most sultry season 
of the year. The air beneath, and in their vici- 
nity, is thus tempered, and various animals find 
beneath them a pleasant and safe retreat. Birds 
are screened among their branches, and gay-coated 
butterflies, and burnished insects, retire thither, 
not so much to avoid their enemies, as to find a 
shelter from the sunbeams. Who does not ac- 
knowledge in this beautiful arrangement, the 
uniform care of Providence in thus assigning to 
the south, trees, that are always green, and with 
an ample foliage, in order to screen the animal 
creation from the heat. The fruit, also, instead 
of being exposed to the action of the sunbeams, 
generally ripens under the shelter of broad leaves, 
and is either attached to the trunk, or to the 
sprouting of the branches, instead of being ele- 
vated, on a cone, like that of the fir; or open to 
the sun, as those of our temperate regions, in 
order to imbibe its fullest influence. 

Those arts which either adorn or improve life, 
are undoubtedly the gift of God. We may read 
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in the twenty-eighth of Isaiah, v. 26 and 29, 
that the High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth 
eternity, hes not disdained to direct the labor of | 
the husbandman. Throughout the twenty-sixth, | 
the twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth of Exodus, | 
we find that various beautiful and curious arts | 
were first revealed to man, neither sought out by | 
human ingenuity, nor suddenly brought to mind 
by any quickness of apprehension, “but imme- 
diately made known to Moses, and by him com-| 
municated to such as were selected for the pur- 
pose. It appears, from the thirty-first of Exodus, 
that many of those arts, which are now essential | 
to the comforts of civilised society, as the car- 
oa of timber, and the shaping of stones, the | 
working of gold, of brass, and silver, were be- 
stowed as peculiar gifts on one, whom the Lord | 
“had filled with his own spirit, in wisdom, in 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
workmanship. ” We further learn, that eventhe 
twining of fine linen, with blue, and purple, and | 
scarlet, the arts of dyeing, and engraving, were 
derived from the same puresource. And to His | 
glory, who first gave them, might they ever have | 
been consecrated, had not man, bent upon his| 
own injury, marred every gift which his Creator | 
assigned him. | 
It seems as if these beautiful and valuable arts 
were first bestowed for the accomplishment of a 
peculiar purpose, namely, the erecting, and adorn- | 
ing of a splendid tabernacle, in which the Divine | 
Presence was to be gloriously manifested; but | 
when this purpose was accomplished, it is evident | 
that mankind were allowed to apply the “as 
ledge, which they had-thus divinely acquired to 
their own immediate benefit. How important to | 
a pastoral nation, must have been the arts of | 
squaring stones, and carving timber! They are | 
the groundworks of our proudest structures in | 
the present day ; and when we see around us| 
materials for various elegant and pleasing arts, 
surely we cannot doubt that the Almighty has 
assigned them to his creature man, as rec reations | 
from those often laborious and wearisome pursuits | 
to which he is subjected ; or else, that he might | 
find in them, a preservation from dangerous and | 
frivolous amusements. Such are the arts of 
painting, of sculpture, and of music: and why 
should not these pure and beautiful arts be de- | 
voted to the glory of Him who gave them? We} 
find that various colored earths are useful inj 
painting; marble is the quarry of the statuary ; 
box-wood is preferred in making flutes; ivory for | 
the keys of the piano-forte: and without the | 
Indian rubber tree, how could an artist freque ntly | 


proceed in skete shing the works of his Creator? — | 


THE FRESNEL LIGHT. 


There is now on exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace, New York, one of the Fresnel Lights, 
manufactured in Paris by order of the United | 


States government, and intended for the Cape ' 


| light, 


Hatteras light-house, which latter place is not 
yet prepared to receive it. A similar one is in 
operation at Sand Key, in Florida. There are 
four different kinds of Fresnel lights, graduated 
im size to suit the positions they are to occupy 
and the distances they are required to be seen, 
and each kind is subdivided into what are styled 
respectively “fixed,” “revolving or flashing,” 
and “ fixed varied by flashes.” The light at the 
Crystal Palace is of the first or largest kind, and 
is a revolving or flashing light. These flashing 
lights may be varied by the duration of the flash 
and eclipse, and in some cases colored flashes 
have been used for distinction. Captain Meade, 
of the Topographical Engineers, thus describes 
the light which is in the exhibition : 

‘“‘ Fancy a twenty-four sided structure of glass, 
terminating at the top in a sort of truncated cone, 
or dome, the whole being about ten feet high and 
six feet in diameter—each of the twenty-four 
sides, instead of being composed of one or more 
plates of glass, being made partly of twenty-seven 
segments or sections of a great lens four feet three 
inches high, and partly of prisms so scientifically 
calculated, so artistically constructed, and so 
nicely put together, that each prism refracts the 
ray from one of its surfaces, reflects it from the 
second, and refracting it again from the third, 
| shoots it forth in a sun like beam of light. Thus, 
from its twenty-four sides and 1008 lenses and 
prisms, at the same instant and perpetually, this 
marvellous contrivance darts forth its dazzling 
flash, and revolving as it flashes, only intermits 
its light still more to startle the beholder. 

“ The light is produced by a single lamp placed 
in the common focus. It is a carcel lamp, with 
a burner of concentric wicks, the largest being 
| nearly 4 inches in diameter. These wicks are 
| kept constantly saturated with oil, which is 
| pumped up from a reservoir below, thus prevent- 
ing undue carbonization, and producing the maxi- 
mum brilliancy. The supplying pumps are 
moved by clock-work. The lamp, consisting of 
the clock-work, reservoir, and burner, sits upon a 
tripod, resting on the stationary part of the appa- 
ratus and by means of set-screws, can be very 
nicely adjusted in the focal plane. 

A cast iron column, or pedestal, sustains the 
whole structure, and has on it a shoulder with a 
bed plate of steel, with a beautiful arrangement 
of friction wheels and rollers by which the mov- 
able framework is supported and enabled to re- 
volve. Motion is given to this by a handsome 
piece of clock- work. The whole machinery, and 
all the iron and brass work, are very complete, 
and well worthy of inspection.” 


Besides the one at Sand Key, Florida, there 


| are also three others in use on our coast—one of 


the second size at the Highlands of Neversink, 
one of the third size at the Brandywine Shoal 
Delaware Bay, and one of the fourth size 
on the Wangoschance light-house, Lake Michi- 
gan. When the Cape Hatteras light is erected 
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we shall have five of them in operation ; and it 
is said to be the purpose of the Lighthouse Board 
to introduce them in all our first class or sea coast 
lights. They are almost the only lights used on 
the coast of France and the continent of Eur 
As regards their value, it is stated that their light 
penetrates fogs, and may be seen at all times as 
far as the curvature of the earth will permit 
One of these lights on the coast of France is said 
to have been seen by an observer on the English 
shore, at a distance of fifty miles. 
my of oil is effected 
and Gazette. 


A great econo- 
by their use. — American 
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“PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 22, “1853. 


Our readers will find in the present number of 
the Review, a description, at considerable length, 
of a work which, if successfully accomplished, 
may be fairly considered as the most stupendous 
that 


genius and perseverance of man. 


has been effected in modern times, by the 


| 
| 


| of Rock Creek Monthly 


And not the | 


least curious circumstance connected with this | 


wonderful structure, is the fact, that the union be- 
tween the opposite shores of the foaming Niagara, 
which are about being joined by a bridge capa- 
ble of sustaining a weight of ten thousand tons, 
was first effected by the string of a kite. 
was probably never before rendered subservient 
to the execution of so magnificent an enterprise. 
The philosophical reader will doubtless remem- 
ber that a kite, in the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
made instrumental to the verification of a conjec- 
ture, which, when announced in the Royal So- 
ciety, was received with a laugl 
and electricity were identical. 

Whether all that is proposed by the engineer 
will be successfully accomplished, remains to be 
seen; but the suspension bridge which now be- 
strides the yawning gulf which there separates 
the dominions of Queen Victoria from the United 
States, 
results may be obtained from means and instru- 
ments apparently trivial. 

As this stupendous structure is designed to facili- 


was 


1, that lightning 


furnishes a striking illustration how great 


tate the intercourse between those who, though in j j 


character and language essentially one people, 


are politically divided into two, it is devoutly to 
be hoped that it may constitute an additional link, 
uniting in interest and affection the people who 
occupy its opposite extremes; and thus while fa- 


be like- 
permanent 


cilitating the operations of commercé, 
wise conducive to the preservation of 
peace. 


Upbraid only ingratitude. 


A kite | 
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Marriep,—On the 21st of last month, at Friends 
Meeting, at Oakridge, Grant Co., Indiana, Josep 
Ricu to Mary Neat, both of the same Meeting. 


On the 22d of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting, at Back Creek, Grant Co., Indiana, Mr- 
casaH B., son of Henry Winslow, to Exizasetu, 
daughter of Jesse Dillon, both of the same 
Meeting. 


On the 10th inst., James Owen to ALorra 
Wilson, both members of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 

At Friends’ Meeting, 
Wayne County, Indiana, on the 2Ist of 9th month 
last. Jostan Test, of Whitewater Monthly Meet- 


ing, to Miata C. Dennis, of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting. 


at Nettle Creek, 


On the 22d of 9th month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, at West River, Wayne Co., Indiana, 
Samvet Lamar to Eunice Corrin, both of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—On the 16th ult., Jesse, son of Seth 
Winslow, in the 17th year of his age, a member 
Meeting, Indiana. 


In Providence, R.L., on the 8th inst., at the 
residence of her brother, Dr. George L. Collins, 
Saraw Ann Couns, aged 37 years; a member of 
South Kingstown Monthly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Wanted a Friend capable of keeping accounts, 
making purchases and rendering general assis- 
tance, at Friends’ Asylum. 

Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worth- 


ington, Superintendent, at the Institution near 
Frankford. 


A meeting of ‘‘ The Female Society of Phila- 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor,” will be held at the ‘House of Industry, 
No. 70 North Seventh street, on Seventh day, 11th 
mo. 5th, at 34 o’clock. 


Philadelphia, 10th mo. 18th, 1853, 


PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

In a pamphlet, “ An Appeal for Prohibition,” 
recently printed in this city, the author, P. 
Coombe, after reciting and refuting the argument 
of the dealers in spirituous liquors, founded on 
the supposition that the prohibition would be an 
invasion of individual rights, proceeds as follows : 


Their second argument is, THE SACRIFICE 
OF CAPITAL INVESTED. This is their most 
powerful argument. It is contended that 
the money now invested in the traffic would be 
thrown out of employment, and serious injury 
result to many departments of trade. This is the 
identical argument used in the British Parlia- 
ment, against the abolition of the slave trade. 
Col. Tarleton said: “ It would annihilate a trade 
whose exports amounted to £800,000 annually, 
and which employed one hundred and sixty ves- 
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sels, and more than 5,000 seamen. It would 
destroy the West India trade, which was of the 
annual value of £6,000,000, and which employ ed | | 
160,000 tons of shipping.” The representative 
from the city of London said: “ The trade, if it 
were abolished, would render the city of London 
one scene of bankruptcy and ruin. It becomes 
the House to take care, while they were giving 
way to the goodness of their hearts, that thgy did 
not contribute to the ruin of the ete in- 
terests of their country.” In spite of this ery of 
money and ruin, the slave trade was abolished, 
and no ruin followed. So it would be with the 
abolition of the liquor traffic as a beverage. 

If the statement were true, and the capital lost, 
it would be no valid argument against Prohibition. 
If there were no such traffic, there would be no 


pauperism, crime, and premature death produced | 


by it. Thousands of men, now worse than use- 
less, would be sober, useful, and industrious. 
Thousands of wives, now wretched, would be | 
happy. Thousands of children, now ignorant and 
vicious, would have parents to care for and edu- 
cate them. Can money compensate the commu- 
nity for the loss of these benefits? The life of 
one useful and intelligent citizen would outweigh 
the whole amount invested. Three thousand 


lives are annually destroyed in Pennsylvania by | 
this traffic. 

The money invested in this traffic is already | 
Does it make hats, coats, 


lost—worse than lost. 
and shoes to clothe the naked? Does it produce | 
food to feed the hungry? Does it educate our 
children, and teach them to be virtuousand happy? 
No! No! No! It is employ ed to disturb society | 
and wage war against every interest dear to man. 
Ifa tempest were to sweep over our State, and 
destroy in each and every part, the relative pro- | 
portion of the twenty millions of dollars annually 
spent for liquor, the State would be in a much 
better condition than it now is, with this traffic. 
The property would be lost, on/y Jost, and the in- 
jury would be repaired. The city of Philadelphia 
has nearly, if not quite, recovered from the effects 
of the fire which consumed whole squares a few 
years since. The money spent for liquor is not 
only wasted, but it wastes almost ev erything else. 
It is so much capital invested to destroy society. | 
It sends thousands to the poor-house. It de- | 
stroys the lives of thousands whose minds are of 
the ‘highest order. It takes money out of the | 
pocket of every tax-payer in the land. The! 
money of the liquor seller is stained with blood, | | 
and polluted with crime of every grade. It | 
wrings tears from the e yes of the wife, and groans | 
from the hearts of the orphan. And yet, we are | 
told that we must not prohibit the traflic, because | 
it destroys capital and injures trade. Must a | 
Christian pe ople encourage the destruction of 
mind and the 
cents ? 


dang r of souls for dollars and 
Start not, reader; this is what you are 
doing, if you support this traflic. 

The whole argument founded on the destruc- 


| liquor traffic. 
| one-half of the distilling of Pennsylvania, because 


| who are impoverished by the use of rum. 
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tion of capital, is false. The capital now invested 
| might, and would be profitably invested elsewhere. 
No ruin followed the abolition of the slave trade, 
and none would follow the destruction of the 
Prohibition would destroy only 


only one half is used for drinking, while the other 
is used for burning-fluid, and mechanical or me- 
dicinal purposes. So said a distiller in his reply 
to a former edition of this appeal. The deprecia- 
tion in property and inconvenience in business 


| would not be greater, therefore, than is produced by 


the variations or improvements in business which 
are constantly being made. Useful citizens do 


/not ask the government to protect them from 
| these results, and why should we protect the 


liquor seller, whose business is destructive. 

Take another view of this subject. In this 
State, there are at least thirty thousand families 
Re- 
move the liquor, and these families would be 
sober and thrifty. They would purchase annu- 
ally of hats, bonnets, shoes, coats, and dresses, 
about twenty thousand more of each than they 
now do ; besides furniture and food in abundance. 


| We see, ” therefore, that this traffic not only fear- 


| fully increases taxation and crime, but that it is 
| equally destructive to the interest of the mechanic 
| who makes these articles, the merchant who sells 
them, and the farmer who feedsthe whole. Far- 
mers, above all others, should advocate Prohibi- 
tion. Some of these are fearful that Prohibition 
would reduce the price of grain, by destroying 
the “market and decreasing the demand. It 
would greatly increase the demand for the grain. 

Allowing the thirty thousand drunkards of this 
State one pint of whiskey per day, they would 
consume in a year 1, 368,750 ¢ gallons. If a bushel 
of corn made but three gallons of whiskey, it 
would take but 456,250 bushels. This at ‘fifty 
cents, would amount to but $228,125. This is 
the whole amount the farmer gets for his corn. 
Take the whiskey from these men, and they would 
consume, and cause to be consumed, at least two 
| barrels of flour more agp year. This would take 
| 60 ,000 barrels, or 270,000 bushels of wheat, 
| which, at one dollar, would be $270,000. Fif. 
teen thousand of these men would keep, each, 
one hog more, and if they gave it but five bushels 
of corn per year, it rk oy amount to 75,000 
bushels, or $37,500. If five thousand of these 
kept each one horse more than now, and fed but 
twenty dollars’ worth of hay and grain, it would 
amount to $100,000. Foot up the bill, and the 
farmer would receive, without the whiskey, 
| 407,500, which is 179,375 more than he gets 
| from the whiskey trade. 

Again, the profits of the distiller are from the 
hogs he feeds, and not from the whiskey only. 
It takes as much raw corn to fatten a hog, as it 
does of still slop after the whiskey is taken out 
of it. Without whiskey we should need more 
hogs, and it would take more cern to fatten them. 
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The pork would be better, and the farmer would 
sell more corn. We have examined the argu- 
ments of the liquor party, at length, because they 
are relied upon as fatal to Prohibition. Dollars 
and cents are against them, and on their own 
ground they are defeated. 

How far the statistics, contained in the prece- 
ding quotation are to be relied upon, is a question 
which the Editor of this paper has not leisure to 
examine ; but there is no possible doubt that a 
very large part of the pauperism and crime which 
the authorities of this State are called upon to 
relieve or restrain, may be traced to intoxicating 
liquors. It is, therefore, greatly to be desired 
that means should be found to diminish, if we 
cannot totally extinguish their manufacture and 
consumption. 

At the present time, when a general scarcity 
of food seems to be impending, we appear signifi- 
cantly admonished to use all reasonable and lawful 


| 60 feet high. 





efforts, to abolish a species of trade which causes | 


the conversion of the means of support into an | 


instrument of destruction, both morally and phy- 
sically. 





RAILWAY BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 


This great work, which is to unite the United 
States with Canada by railway, is rapidly ad- 
vancing under the supervision of Mr. John A. 
Roebling, an engineer favorably known in connec- 
tion with the suspension aqueduct on the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, at Pittsburgh, and a suspension 
bridge over the Monongahela, near the same 
place. As it is to be on some accounts one of 
the most remarkable mechanical achievements in 
the world, we shall be pardoned for devoting 
considerable space to a careful description of its 
plan and prospects. It is well known that Ste- 
phenson, the Magnus Apollo in engineering, 
whose fame rests upon his Tubular Bridge over 
Menai Straits, has decided against the suspension 
principle as applied to railway bridges, mainly on 


the ground that is incapable of rendering them | 
sufficiently stiff. The successful construction of | 


this work, therefore, at Niagara, will make an 
era in bridge-building. It will be doing what 
has been pronounced by the highest authority 
impracticable. 

The present suspension bridge, having been 
constructed in 1847 to aid in the erection of the 
railway bridge, will be removed after performing 
that service. It was begun by a boy on the 
Canada shore, who elevated a kite, and by that 
means established a thread communication with 
the other side. Over this tow-path wire was 
drawn, and the wire cables were soon formed. 





for common travel, and above that, on its roof, 
an open track for the railroad. It was first in- 
tended to build a bridge with a single floor, but 
the difficulty of rendering it wide enough for 
purposes of horse, foot and steam locomotion at 
the same time, without making it too heavy and 
too expensive, caused the plan to be abandoned. 
The double floor of this bridge simplifies the 
problgm of rendering a stiff support to the weight 
of a railroad train, by placing under it, in addi- 
tion to other props, the trusses that will form the 
sides of the lower portion of the bridge. The 
hollow tube, also, which that part will form, is 
expected to aid materially in strengthening the 
work, operating like the tube in Stephenson’s 
bridges. 

The bridge will be 800 feet long, hung by 
wire ropes, five feet apart, to four huge wire 
cables, stretching from shore to shore, with a 
considerable deflection, over the tops of towers 
The towers are now fur advanced 
towards completion, having been begun some four 
or five months since. They are 15 feet square at 
the base, and 8 square at the top, built of a dark 
colored limestone, very hard and compact. But 
the first operation which was commenced last 
winter, was to sink eight shafts, 25 feet deep, in 
the rock below the towers, four on each side of 
the river. In the bottom of each of these en- 
larged for the purpose, a cast-iron plate, six feet 
square, was placed, to which an immense chain 
was fastened. The shaft was then filled in with 
masonary, the chain being imbedded in a mix- 
ture of cement, lime and sand. These chains 
reach the surface, outside the base of the towers, 
and are to connect with the cables. They will 
be 66 feet long, each consisting of eight links, 
that average over eight feet in length. The links 
are made alternately of seven and eight plates of 
wrought iron, each plate formed into one piece 


| without a weld. Each link of eight plates has 


sandwiched in, to use an expressive phrase, the 
plates of the sevenfold link, and the whole fifteen 
are riveted together by an iron bolt, three and 
a half inches in diameter. The anchor plate at 
the bottom of the shaft cannot be lifted until the 
whole rock is raised bodily, with all its incum- 
bent masonry. Nor can the plates and chains 
give way from any force which can be withstood 
by the cables, and they are calculated to withstand 
a pressure four times greater than the whole 
weight of the superstructure, combined with any 
load that will ever be placed upon it. The 
towers, it will be observed, act as fulerums, be- 
tween the chains on the one side and the cables 
on the other, and the weight of a loaded bridge 
will not act upon them sideways, but vertically. 
The cables are to be nine and a quarter inches in 
diameter, each formed of 3,390 strands of wire. 
Long lines of wire are first formed, by fitting the 
ends of separate pieces to one another, and wrap- 


The railway bridge will consist of two parts, | ping them round with smaller wire. These are 


each suspended from two cables; a covered one' then dipped in boiling oil and dried, and the 
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process is repeated a number of times, until a 
coating is formed that will protect the metal 
thoroughly from the moisture. The wire is then 

wound round large cylinders. These operations | 
are now going on upon the Canada shore. When 
the cable comes to be formed, the wire will be | 
drawn over to the American side, one strand at 
a time, passed through the link of a chain, then 

drawn back to the other side, passed through a | 
chain there, and so on, back and forth, until the 
whole cable is made up; this will then be tightly 
wound round with a small wire. The cables will 


connect with the chains, after passing through | 


iron saddles on the top of the towers, there being 
iron blocks with a groove fitted to the cable. 
Each saddle rests upon a wrought iron roller, 
three inches in diameter, that rolls on a smooth 
iron plate. This is to accommodate any slight mo- 
tion that may arise from unequal tension between 
the chains and cables, when the balance is from 
any cause disturbed. 

Stephenson’s great objection to the suspension 
principle, as was stated above, was the want of 
stiffness. It is conceded by the engineer of this 
bridge, in his report on this subject, that wire 
cables alone will not be sufficient. But he relies 
for stiffness, first, on the timber placed under the 
railway. Two girders, as they are called, or lon- 
gitudinal timbers, four feet deep, are to be placed 
in the upper floor, for the immediate support of 
the track. In addition to the trusses or sides of 
the lower bridge, which will consist of upright 
posts, five feet apart, supporting the upper floor, 
and connected with one another by light bridg- 
ing and by iron rods. Any pressure upon either 
floor is thus shared with the other. These rods 
are to be one inch in diameter and two and a 
half to three feet long, and will connect the 
posts by fives, crossing at right angles, between 
the top and bottom of the first and fifth. The 
vertical action of each post is by these means 
transferred to each of those with which it is con- 
nected. The rods will have a nut at each end, 
which will be screwed up tothe post, so that 
these rods will make the trussing extremely rigid. 
Besides these two sources of stiffness, stays will 
be made use of, that is, iron rods reac shing out 
from the towers to the bridge at different angles, 
like those sometimes employed to sustain a long 
and heavy gate. These three resources, it is be- 
lieved, will supply to the bridge all needed stiff- 
hess, 

The action of the wind will not be very great, 
the trusses of the lower bridge bei ing quite open, 
and allowing it pretty free passage. The width 


of the lower part will be nineteen feet clear of | 


the upper twenty four-feet, the latter being ele- 
vated twenty feet above the other floor, and 230 
feet above the water. As to the capacity of the 
bridge, supposing it covered from end to end 


with a loaded train, the weight of each train is | 


estimated at 430 tons, which added to the weight | 
of the bridges, 782 tons, and fifteen per cent. on 
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| the weight of the train, as the result of a speed 


of five miles an hour, viz: sixty-four tons, make 
| 1,276 tons. The tension of the cables resulting 
‘from this and their average deflection, is equal 
to 2,240 tons. Their capacity is 10, 000, or more 
than four times that tension. The tension refer- 
| red to, it will be observed, is an extraordinary 
‘one, as it can searcely be supposed that a loaded 
| train equal in length to that of the bridge, will 
|ever be allowed upon it. Assuming, as the en- 
| gineer does, 2,000 tons as a tension to which the 
cables may more frequently be subjected, he has 
provided a resistance equal to five times that, 
| The covered floor, were it crowded to its utmost 
capacity, might hold 316 tons. But as this 
might be closed in case of a very heavy train ap- 
proaching, before it was allowed to come upon 
the bridge, it is not necessary to make a calcula- 
tion for an extreme load upon both parts at once. 

The suspension bridge at Lewistown is 1,040 
feet in length, the largest in the world. This 
will be 240 feet shorter, but a far more surpri- 
sing work. It is to be done next June. Its 
cost was estimated at $250,000, but is likely, we 
are told, to exceed that sum. Supposing it is 
twice as much, what a saving, even then, in 
comparison with the immense expenditure to 
which Stephenson has subjected the English 
at Menai Straits and Montreal. The tubular 
bridge at Montreal is not yet done or paid for to 
be sure, but its cost is estimated at $7,000,000. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


NORWEGIAN COLONY IN MITCHELL CO., IOWA. 


During a recent visit to Northern Lowa, we re- 
mained a day in the Norwegian settlement, on 


Cedar River, in Mitchell County. The colony, 
at present, consists of thirty families. They went 
on to the ground they now occupy, late in the 
spring, but already their improvements are ex- 
tensive and valuable. 

It is expected that they will have an accumu- 
lation of fifty families this fall; and that upon 
the opening of navigation in the spring, the tide 
of emigration will set strongly in that direction. 
The acknowledged head of the colony is the Rev. 
C. L. Claussen, a Danish Lutheran clergyman— 
a man of ability and cultivation, who is devoting 
his wealth, talents, and personal ease to the wel- 
fare of his flock. 

We observed among the Norwegians a desire 
to assimilate themselves, as nearly as possible, to 
the habits of the Americans. To this end, they 
are acquiring the language, and will establish no 
schools except those in which the English lan- 
louage is taught. Their example in this respect, 

inasmuch as they have dissolved forever all con- 
!nection with the land of their birth, and have 
united themselves indissolubly with the fate of 
the Republic, is worthy of wide imitation. —Ga- 


‘lena Jeffersonian. 
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FLAX IN AMERICA, 


With some observations on the history of its cui» 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 

[Continued from page 76.] 


Passing over nowany further examination into 
the history of the linen manufacture of the 
southern countries of Europe in ancient times, 
let us trace its progress northward, in those lands 
where it rapidly became one of the most im- 
portant objects of industrial pursuit ; flourishing 
and extending with their prosperity and power. 

Even here it will be necessary to narrow the 
field of view, and again to pass over any particu- 
lar notice of its history in Spain, France, Germany 
or Russia; and to confine our examination to 
those countries which by the similarity of their 
institutions afford the nearest analogies to our 
own, and by their historical connection with the 
various developments and progress of this branch 
of industry, furnish the most important informa- 
tion for our guidance. 

This course is more especially suitable, as at 
the present time they constitute the principal 
sources of our supply of linen fabrics. Let us pro- 
ceed therefore to glance at the history of the 
flax cultivation and manufacture in the old 
countries of the Netherlands, including Flanders 
and modern Belgium ; and then more minutely 
to trace their comparatively recent introduction 
into the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the causes of their present prosperous con- 
dition there. 

It is however in thus tracing the progress of 
a peaceable and industrial pursuit like this 
that one feels the full force of a truth which the 
present age has been less slow to discern and 
proclaim, than to remedy—the barrenness of all 
standard histories, in such important informa- 
tion. A careful examination of some of the most 
approved modern historical authorities, with 
reference to this subject, in 
and in various ages of the world, has resulted in 
little or no satisfactory information. The most 
trifling details of their politic val or military move- 
ments seem to possess in the eye of the historian, | t 
& superior interest to those gradual develop- 
ments of their social position and industry, which 
after all constitute the true progress of a nation. 

It is not very difficult however by turning 
our attention to a particular portion of Europe, | 
such as the Netherlands, to construct from vari- 
ous sources a tolerably accurate narrative of the | 
causes and effects of its industrial advancement | 


8, | 


different countries | 


i 





and prosperity ; and it will be necessary, in order | 


to pass legitimately to a consideration of the 
present position of the linen manufacture in | 
Great Britain, to dwell for a while on the 
circumstances which led to its introduction 
there. 





The Netherlands, bounded by France and the | Austria, and afterwards to their descendant, the 





Rhine on ths Sa and west, and the North Sea 
and Germany on the north and east, were inha- 
bited in the days of Julius Czesar by three warlike 
tribes, of German manners and descent, who fora 
considerable time resisted with extraordinary 
valor his victorious progress through Gaul and 
Germany; and who after their conquest were 
drafted into his army and formed the flower of 
the Roman Cavalry for several centuries after- 
wards—the Belge, Frisii and the Batavi. 

It seems true of all nations, as has been hap- 
pily said of Scotland, that the same energy and 
intelligence which enable 4 people to offer a 
spirited resistance to foreign aggression, and to 
attain an eminence in the art of war, are equally 
able to elevate and adorn it with the arts which 
flourish by industry and peace. 

*¢ That vigor, sense, and mutual truth, 
Which baffled each invader, 

Now fills her marts, and feeds her arts, 
While peaceful oiives shade her.” 


Thus it seems to have been with these sturdy 
tribes, for we read in Pliny, who it will be re- 
membered wrote his history in the days of the 
Emperor Vespasian, that 

«Now adaies also the Flemings and Hollanders 
dwelling beyond the Rhine, I mean those ancient Ene- 
mies to our State and Empire, cultivate and manufac- 
ture flax; insomuch that the women there cannot 
devise to get more rich and costly in their apparel, 
than to wear fine linen.’ 

Although by the inroads of the ocean, much 
of the original geography of the district was 
changed, and by the invasion of the Franks, under 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne the whole 

nature of the people underwent a gradeal fusion 
into a mongrel race, possessing equally the char- 
acteristics of the German and French nations, yet 
through all these changes they never appear to 
have ‘Tost their pre- -eminence in industrial skill, 
and particularly in the art of the culture and manu- 
facture of flax. For we find thatin the Tenth 
Century the sale of linens had yer so impor- 
tant as to attract the notice of Baldwin the 
younger—Count of Flande Siena established 


fairs and market towns, much as they now e xist, 


for the disposal of linen fabrics. They also in- 
troduced largely about this time the “manufae- 
ture of woolen goods ; and the country being un- 
suited to the growth of sheep, they imported their 
| wool from Spain and France and ship yped their 
| linens to those warm climates largely in return. 
Under the influence of commerce and manufac- 
| tures, the country throve beyond prec ‘edent. The 
| city of Louvain in Flanders with its adjacent vil- 
| lages, dependent on its merchants for their in- 
dustrial employment, contained in the year 1: 305 
}over one hundred and fifty four thousand jour- 
neymen weavers. 

‘In the fifteenth Netherlands 


century the 


gradually came into possession of the House of 


Burgundy, then by marriage to Maximilian of 
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Emperor, Charles V.; at which period its com- 
merce aud navigation reached their highest point | 
of prosperity. “The conquests of the Emperor, 
and the union of the Spanish Crown with that of 
the Netherlands, opened to her all the ports of | 
the world. Italy, Spain, Germany, and the New 
World, all received her commodities and laid | 
their tribute at her feet. 

These extraordinary advantages, and the un- 
paralleled prosperity they conferred on the coun- 
try, blinded for a “while or at least partially 
reconciled the manufacturers and merchants of 
the Netherlands to a yoke which the bigoted 
Emperor was gradually pressing down upon the 
necks of his people ; and which finally became too 
heavy for their free and sturdy spirit to endure. 
Charles was a zealous Roman Catholic, and as his 
old age approached and the long vista of his past 
life rose up before him and its dark catalogue of 
crimes and violence disquieted him, he sought by 
increasing bigotry and religious zeal for the Or- 
thodox Romish faith, to appease his conscience 
and secure the favor of the Church. 

The doctrines of Luther and Calvin had made 
great progress in his Flemish dominions. It is 
always the case that Protestantism and active and 
healthy industry go hand in hand, and seem to 
react on one another. This is strikingly felt by 
the traveller in Europe at the present day, 
where a marked contrast is at once discer- 
nible in the physical condition of the Protes- 
tant and Catholic countries. One sees it even 
in pessing through the different cantons of 
Switzerland ; and can guage the extent of this 
moral corruption as certainly by observation of the 
arts and industry of the inhabitants, as a physi- 
cian can assure himself of the disease of his pa- 
tient by the action of his pulse. The whole 
heart of the nation beats differently, where the 
Reformed faith prevails; and a healthy vigor is 
diffused throughout its entire constitution. 

Accordingly, the honest spinsters and weavers 
of Flanders and the Netherlands joyfully embra- 
ced the simple and glowing truths of the Gospel 
which the Protestant preachers everywhere pro- 
claimed. Thousands and hundreds of thousands 
became converts to the reformed religion; and 
when the day’s labor was over, or in the quiet of 
the Sabbath, they met secretly or openly for its 
service and worship. 

In vain the E imperor, by direction of his con- 
lessors, promulgated edicts against the pernicious 
delusion. In 
were attached to the attendance of its meetings, 
conversation in public or at home upon its te- 



















































































































































































































































































































Men were by these edicts to be burned alive, 







Reformed faith. The executioner did his 





work—and it was estimated that fifty thousand 
people perished during the reign of Charles the 
Hundreds left the 






oth, for their religion alone 








vain the most fearful penalties | 


nets, or even the reading of the New Testament. | 


and women to be buried alive for these offences— | 
yet they still flocked round the standard of the | 
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, country for England and Germany, but the 
heresy still rapidly spread. 

Upon the abdication of the Emperor a still 
more bloody and disastrous career was com- 
menced by his more bigoted but less enlightened 

| son and successor Philip II.,of Spain. His at- 
tempts to introduce the Spanish Inquisition into the 
Netherlands, the violent protests and afterwards 
the open resistance of the people, the cruelties 
of the Duke of Alva, and the immense emigra- 
tion to England which followed these persecu- 
tions, of many thousands of the most valuable 
portion of the industrial population, who carried 
with them the knowledge and the practice of 
their various arts, are all recorded on the page of 
history, but cannot be more than alluded to here. 

The ultimate success which crowned the re- 
sistance of the Netherlanders drew from other 
oppressed portions of Europe large recruits of 
protestant workmen who gradually suplied in part 
the places of those who fled from these persecutions 
to England and Germany, or who had fallen 
in defence of their country. But it is these 
honest exilesthat our story must follow, and with 
them let us enter upon the history of the linen 
manufacture in Great Britain. 

So early asthe year 1253 linen of fine quality 
had been made in England, but in such limited 
quantity and at such exorbitant prices that it could 
hardly be called a regular manufacture. It 
was not till the year 1533 that the attention of 
Government appeared to be called to the subject, 
when a statute was enacted “ that for every sixty 
acres of land fit for tillage one rood should be 
sown with flax and hemp seed.” For more than 
a century after this period there appears to have 
been no legislation on the subject, but during all 
this time the linen manufacture was making slow 
but steady progress; principally under the care 
of the foreign workmen, who were warmly wel- 
comed by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, and 
were scattered over all portions of the Kingdom. 

In the year 1641 the linen manufacture of 
Ireland began to come prominently into notice, 
and yarn spun there was sent to Manchester to 
be woven, and again returned for Irish use. 
Twenty five years later it was sent into England 

for sale, and has ever since formed a large portion 
of the exports of Irelandand England. In the 
year 1685 more than 70,000 French refugees were 
driven to England by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and of these about 2570 settled in Bel- 
fast, Dublin, and other Irish towns. And now com- 
mences the most important period of our history. 

The woolen manutacturers of England were ex- 
tremely jealous of the growth of this branch of in- 
dustry in Ireland, and in the year 1698 both 
houses of Parliament addressed King William 
I1I. upon this subject. They represented the 
anxiety felt by the English manufacturers, and 

| urged that the woolen business of Ireland should 
be suppressed, and the linen business by compen- 
| sation directly encouraged by the 





government. 
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The King replied in his speech, “J shall do all 


that in me lies to discourage the woolen manu- 


Jacture in Ireland, to encourage the linen manu. | 


JSacture, and to support the trade of England.” 
Accordingly restrictive measures were adopted, 
prohibiting the export of woolen goods from Ire- 
land, to any other country than England; an 
exception of little value to that oppressed pro- 
vince, as prohibitory duties already existed in 
England against imports from any quarter. 
this the Irish loudly complained ; but were more 
pacified than really benefitted by the passage ofcer- 
tain statutes from time to time offering bounties 
on the exports of linen goods and forthe general 
encouragement of flax culture and manufacture. 
In these days of free trade and liberal legisla- 
tion, it is difficult to understand how any govern- 
ment should conceive its interest to lie in arti- 
ficial restrictions to industry, or the suppression 
of a prosperous manufacture in any part of its 
dominions. Neither doesthe general opinion now | 
favor an equally artificial encouragement to in- | 
dustry ; such stimulus being believed to have the 
effect of relaxing enterprise, and hindering im- 
provements of machinery, and real progress in art. 





A distinguished orator of the British House of | 


Commons, Mr. Windham, in the early part of 
this century, when denouncing the peace of 
Amiens, indignantly said “ That if King William 
could know the terms of that treaty with his old 
enemies, he would turn in his coffin.” Perhaps 
his surprise would be scarcely less if he could 
behold the present change in English opinion on 


the subject of commercial restrictions, and _par- 
ticularly in its treatment of that unhappy Ireland 
whose progress in various ways she had so long 


retarded. And the present prosperity of the 

linen manufacture there, is owing as will appear, 

not to her bounties or artific ial aid, so much as 

to the improvements in machinery and in the 

arts of its various processes. ALPHA. 
To be continued, 


THE REBELLION IN CHINA. 


Small and unsatisfactory as our knowledge may 
be of the nature and origin of that great insur- 
rection which is already triumphant over the 
better half of the Chinese empire, it is impossi- 
ble not to discern among its more active causes, 
newly-imported ideas from Europe and the West. 
Whatever local discontent existed hitherto in 
the provinces of C hina remote from the seat of 
government, and however this may at times 
have arisen to rebellion against the Tartar mo- 
narchs,’ *the power of the latter was evidently 


* It is ‘to be remembered that about the year 1645, 
the Tartars so far conquered China as to place one of 
their race on the Imperial throne ; and that the reign- 
ing Emperor belonged to the Tartar line. But the 
the Chinese were more advanced inthe arts of civiliza- 
tion than their conquerors. The latter adopted their 
language and laws. Hence China may be said to have 
conquered Tartary, though the dynasty of the impe- 
rial famiiy remained unchanged, 
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held too formidable to be seriously invaded, until 
the brief campaign of the British had taught 
even the Chinese how despicable and easily over- 
come were the regular armies of the Celestial 


Empire. The present insurrection had long 


}smouldered in the mountain provinces which 


gave it birth. It was only after the attack on 
Canton, and the other successful operations of 


| that war, that the insurgents of Kouang-Si took 
Of | 


courage to advance into the plain, defy the im- 
perialists, and take by force of arms possession 
of important towns. 

Nevertheless, a more marked pec vuliarity of 
this Chinese revolution is the fact of its being in 
course of accomplishment as much by opinion as 
by arms. Of course martial feats and prowess 
stand prominent in the insurgent bulletins, but 
on looking a little closer we dese ry no bold, nu- 
merous, and victorious army mare hing from con- 
quest to conquest over the bodies of its enemies. 
On the contrary, when we arrive at anything 
| like an exact account, we remark very small 
armies (the insurgents are said to have but 8,000 
of their regular force in Nankin) which advance 
very gradually, taking a town or two, and _per- 
haps winning a district each year. And this is 
achieved evidently as much by winning over the 
adherence of the local inhabitants, as by triumphs 
over the imperial troops. The provinces appear 
to be quite unprovided with a defensive force, 
the wallsof each town being considered a sufficient 
preservation. However, when the province or 
town has been entered and taken possession of 
by the insurgents, and not till then, the emperor 
issues his edict, appoints his general, and sends 
his army, all of which are in due course ignomi- 
niously repulsed ; the inhabitants being evide ntly 
in every case more contented under the insur- 
gents than under the Tartars. 

Details are given with respect to one. The 
town and district of Lo-Nyan were taken by the 
insurgents in March, 1851. The victors levied 
a contribution, and compelled the rich head of 
the state-pawnbroking establishment to pay 1,000 
taels. The imperialists, suddenly returning in 
great force to recover the town, for once suc- 
ceeded, and forthwith levied a contribution of 
three times the former amount. On this the in, 
habitants plotted to call in the insurgents again. 
This they did; the imperialists were driven out, 
and the inhabitants, cutting off the tails from 
their crowns, proclaimed the insurgent em- 
peror, and denounced him of Pekin. It would 
thus appear to be rather the insurrection of the 
Chinese populations flinging off the Tartar yoke, 
than the march of an able leader at the head of 
any portion of the armies of the empire. Indeed, 
there seems to be no regular army in China save 
what is hastily assembled and got together. The 
despotic power of the emperor has been based 
more upon authority, upon the habits of adminis- 
trative rule, and the terror of a name, than upon 
any organized permanent military force. 
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The strength of the insurgent cause, there- 
fore, lies less in generalship than in popularity. 


It is by the force of ideas, more ths = by that of 


legions, it advances. And as the " 
alike the moral authority and the physical force, 
their reign may be held to be approaching to its 
end. The possession of Nankin, the second city 
of the empire in administrative rank and com- 
mercial importance, and the first in the estima- 
tion of the old Chinese race, seems to ensure that 
already. The wealth and fertility of the empire 
lie in provinces already subdued. The more 
northern ones, which are the seat of mere impe- 
perial authority without its resources, cannot long 
hold out by themselves. 


What, then, will be the consequence of the re- | 


volution when it has been fully effected, and 
Tien-te, representing the old Ming dynasty, shall 
have take ¢n the place of the present young Tartar 
sovereign upon the throne? The principal 
characteristic and tendency of the insurgents is 
undoubtedly to destroy the centralization which at 
present exists in China, and to replace the nullity 
of governors sent from Pekin by local authorities 
better acquainted with the wants of the natives 
of the provinces they govern. The rebels avow 
in their proclamations that the federal principle 
is theirs, and they have acted upon it by the 
erection of local chieftainries and kingdoms, of 
which the leaders are of course to own the supre- 
macy of the Emperor Tien-te, but are neve a 


less to wield all essential authority each i 
dominions. 


dispensable. 


1 his 
This we have no doubt had become in- 


It was absolutely required for the 
contentment of the provincial populations, which 
hitherto have felt the extortionate rather than 
the protecting hand of the imperial government. 
On the other hand, there is no denying that a 
revolution which not only overthrows the 
ing dynasty, but divides ‘the empire into a num- 


ber of local authorities or kingships of more or | 


less power, must open to foreigners a large scope 
fur ambition and intrigue. How far the province 
of Kiacta is to resist Russian influence, or that 
of Canton contend against English dictation, 
when local authorities shall be all in all, is per- 
haps what Tien-te and his 
taken into account. 

Another peculiarity of the insurgent party, 
equally important to Europeans, is their unques- 
tionable enmity to Buddhism and to bonzes, and 
to the entire system of Chinese idolatry. It 
would be going gre atly too far to say that the i in- 
surgent emperor is actually Christian, er that he 
prefers any sect of C hristians. But his procla- 
mations bear undoubted marks of Christian ideas, 
of a desire to substitute the Christian account of 
the cre ation for the old cosmogonies, and of the 
resolution to sweep away the more stupid 1 and de- 


followers have not 


bruting part of Chinese superstitions, in order to | 


substitute for them something more akin to the 
reli; ort U8 ides as of E zurope. He ‘re is anothe ‘Tr wide 
breach for E uropean powers to enter at, by means 





Tartars want 


reign- | 


|of missionaries, if not with the help of more 
menacing forces. The Roman Catholics have 
already their missionary legions in China. Some 
zealous Protestants are also said to have sown 
their doctrines in secret societies, which like 
eggs, were to protect and hatch the future reli- 
gion. Should these become hereafter fully de- 
| veloped, we may have European powers interfer- 
ing with artilleries and armies to protect the 
Christians of the Celestial Empire, as Russia 
claims to protect certain subjects of the Turkish 
Sultan. 

The introduction into China, however, even of 
any approach to the forms of Christianity would 
prove a blessing to the far East, not merely in a 
real and spiritual sense, but as an element of 
civilization. If the insurrection should effect 
ithis, and restore some administrative life and 
local freedom to i empire, without absolutely 
dismembering it, Europe will not fail to be nefit 
in increased commerce and trade, and in having 
obtained a new and powerful lever for the rege- 
neration of Asia.— Examiner. 








IMPORTANT CHURCH STATISTICS. 


From the return of the late census, Rev. Dr. 
Durbin has condensed the following facts relating 
to the number of Churches, aggregate accommo- 
dations, value of church property, and average 
value of church property, which we copy from 
| the National Magazine: 





f 
Churches 


Denominations. 








Number 




















Baptist, . .. | 8,741) 3,130, ),878 $10, 931,382 $1,144 
Christian, . . 812) 296,050 815,816 1,041 
Congregational} 1, 97 i] 795,177, 7,973,962) 4,768 
| Dutch Refor’d 24| 181,986, 4,096,730 12,644 
| Episcopal,. . | 1, 122| 625,213) 11,261,970, 7,919 
Pree, «20 361} 108,605 252,255 608 
Friends,... 714) 282,823) 1,709,867) 2,395 
German Refm. 327| 156,632 965,880, 2.958 
Jewish, * 16,674 367.600 1 1,987 
Lutheran, . « | 1,295} 536,100, 2,867,886) 2,383 
Mennonite, . 110! 20,900 94,245 858 
Methodist, . {12,467} 4,209,383) 14,636,671) 1,174 
Moravian, . . 330} 112,185) 443,347 1,339 
Presbyterian, | 4,584) 2,040,316) 14,369,889) 3,185 
Rom. Catholic,) 1,112} 620,950) $8,973,858) 8,969 
Swedenborgian 15) 5,070 108,103) 7,206 
| Dunker,...| 50} 35,u75 46,025 885 
Union,. ... | 619) 213,000 690,065 1,014 
| Unitarian, . . 240} 136,367; 3,268,122) 18,449 
Universalist, | 494) 205,462) 1,767,015 5} 3,576 
|} Minor Sects, 320 115,349 741, 980) 2,283 
a mihdilisaemaiaiemal as 
136,000! 3, 819, 896 $86.416.638 $90,133 
It will be seen from the above that the Meth- 
odists are the most numerous and most wealthy 
of all the number. The Baptists in point of 
|numbers, are the next, and the Presbyterians 
next in wealth, and very near the same as the 
| Methodists. But if all who claim to be Presby- 
terians, such as Orthodox Congregationalists, 
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F RIENDS’ 
German Reformed, &c., be added, as those have 
who are classed as Methodists, then the Presby- 
terian order will foot up second in numbers, 
making 3,174,111, and first in wealth, making 


$27, 386,462 , nearly double the amount of the 
Methodists, and almost one-third of the aggregate 
of all the denominations named in the catalogue. 


THE CONTENTED MAN 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHANN MARTIN MILLER. 


Why need I strive or sigh for wealth? 
It is enough for me 

That Heaven hath sent me strength and health, 
A spirit glad and free ; 

Grateful these blessings to receive, 

I sing my hymn at morn and eve. 


On some, what floods of riches flow! 
House, herds, and gold have they; 
Yet life’s best joy they never know, 
But fret their hours away. 
The more they have, they seek increase: 
Complaints and cravings never cease. 


A vale of tears this world they call, 
To me it seems so fair; 

It countless pleasures hath for all, 
And none denied a share. 

The little birds, on new-fledged wing, 

And insects revel in the spring. 


For love of us, hills, woods, and plains, 
In beauteous hues are clad; 
And birds sing far and near sweet strains, 
Caught up by echoes glad. 
« Rise,”? sings the lark, “ your tasks to ply ;” 
The nightingale sings * lullaby.” 


And when the golden sun goes forth, 
And all like gold appears, 

When bloom o’erspreads the glowing earth, 
And fields have ripening ears, 

I think these glories that I see 

My kind Creator made for me. 


Then loud I thank the Lord above, 
And say, in joyful mood, 

His love, indeed, is Father’s love, 
He wills to all men good. 

Then let me ever grateful live, 

Enjoying all he deigns to give. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FoREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—The Mail Steamship 
Canada arrived at Halifax onthe 12th, and the 
Atlantic at New York on the 17th inst., bringing 
Liverpool dates respectively to the Ist and 5th 
instant. 

Telegraphic advices had been received in Lon- 
don announcing that the Grand Council of Turkey 
(consisting of about 140 magnates of the Turkish 
Empire) had recommended to the Sultan to de- 
clare war against Russia; and that the Sultan had 
signed the declaration of war ‘‘ Against the advice 
of the Four Powers.”’ Omer Pacha had strongly 
demanded permission to fight before the setting 
in of winter. 

Advices from Asia state that a strong Russian 
force is coneentrating in the Caucasus. It is said 
to be composed of trom 100,000 to 120,000 men 
and to be posted on the frontier, and along the 
shores of the Euxine. 


Ene.anp.—The African Steam Company have 
resolved to establish a steam line between Lon- 


REVIEW. 


don and Morocco. The vessels will touch at Gib- 
raltar, Tangier, Mazagan, and Mogadore. 


Cholera was on the increase at Liverpool. 

The packet ship Isaac Wright, with 600 passen- 
gers for New York, had struck on the Irish coast, 
and was leaking badly. A Steamer from Liver- 
pool had gone to her assistance. 

Public attention was considerably occupied by 
the news of the arrest, in Tuscany, of a young 
Scotch lady, named Cunningham, for giving toa 
peasant a Bible and a copy of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, in Italian. The British Minister at Florence 
had taken every means in his power to obtair the 
lady’s liberation, but without success. Deputations 
on the subject had waited on Lord Clarendon, who 
assured them that every effort should be made to 
obtain the lady’s liberation. 

Francr.—The Monituer publishes a Convention 
between France and Mexico for the payment of 
all monies due to French subjects. Under the re- 
cent decree lowering the import duty on salted 
provisions, large orders had been sent out to Cen- 
tral America. 

Beet root growers in the North of France anti- 
cipate a good crop of sugar this season. 

M. Francois Arago, the astronomer, is dead. 

Iraty.—A revolt had broken out at Civita Vec- 
chia, caused by the announcement that the govern- 
ment proposed to suppress the free port. Upon 
the declaration that the project was abandoned, 
order was immediately restored. 


Hoitianp.—Owing to the breaking of the em- 
bankments of an untinished winter harbor, a large 
part of Rotterdam has been overflowed. The 
breaking of the dykes of the Haarlem Lake isalso 
mentioned. 

Denmark.—The Cholera has entirely disap- 
peared from Copenhagen. 

Inp1a.—Bombay dates to 8th mo. 
been received. Cholera was raging fearfully at 
Binmae and Benares. The Governor General was 
at Calcutta on his way to Pegu. 


30th, have 


Cuina.—The insurgents continued to advance 
towards Pekin. The hired fleet of British and 
American ships was blockading Ching Kiang. All 
was quiet at Canton. 

Domestic.—Over fourteen millions of dollars 
were subscribed to the stock of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company, at the sec ond opening 
of the books on the 13th inst. P. T. Barnum 
headed the list with a subscription of Gidea 

The New York Times states that a treaty has 
been concluded between England and Spain, by 
which England is permitted to prosecute in Cuba 
a search for slaves that may have been landed. | 
is also said that a treaty is in prospect by which 
she,will withdraw her cruisers trom the coast, and 
permit slaves to be landed ad libitum, on condition 
that they shall be made Emancipados for ten 
years, and that slaver ry shall be abolished in Cuba 
at the end of fifty years. 

The number of visiters at the Crystal Palace 
during the week ending on the 14th inst. was 
77,235. 

An ARRAY OF OrnpHans.—The Howard Associa- 
tion, of New Orleans, announce that they have 
about three hundred orphan children under their 
charge, whose parents have fallen victims to the 
epidemic. 





